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VOLCANOES. 


Mines and caverns reach but a very little way 
under the surface of the earth, and we have! 


hitherto had no opportunities of exploring farther. 
Without all doubt, the wonders that are still un- 
known surpass those that have been discovered, 
as there are depths of thousands of miles which 
are hidden from our inquiry. The only tidings 
we have from these unfathomable regions are by 
means of volcanoes, those burning mountains that 
seem to discharge their materials from the low- 
est abysses of the earth. 

A volcano may be considered as a cannon of 
immense size, the mouth of which is often near 
two miles in circumference. From this dreadful 
aperture are discharged torrents of flame and sul- 
phur, and rivers of melted metal. 
of smoke and ashes, with rocks of enormous size. 
are discharged to many miles distance; so that 
the force of the most powerful artillery, is but as 
a breeze agitating a feather in comparison. 

In the deluge of fire and melted matter which 
runs down the sides of the mountain, whole cities 
are sometimes swallowed up and consumed. Those 
rivers of liquid fire are sometimes two hundred 


feet deep; and when they harden, frequently form | 


considerable hills. Nor is the danger of these 
confined to the eruption only; but the force of the 
internal fire struggling for vent, frequently pro- 
duces earthquakes through the whole region 
where the volcano is situated. 

These volcanoes are found in all parts of the 
earth: in Europe there are three that are very 
remarkable: tna in Sicily, Vesuvius in Italy, 


for ages immemorial. Its eruptions are very vio- 
lent, and its discharge has been known to cover 
the earth sixty-eight feet deep. 

In the year 1537, an eruption of this mountain 
produced an earthquake through the whole island 
for twelve days, overturned many houses, and at 


last formed a new aperture, which overwhelmed | 


all within five leagues round. The cinders thrown 
up were driven even into Italy, and its burnings 
were seen at Malta at the distance of sixty 
leagues. 

Upon coming to the edge of the great crater, 
nothing can sufficiently represent the tremendous 
magnificence of the scene. A gulf two miles 
over, and so deep that no bottom can be seen; 
the sides emitting smoke and flame; all this ac- 
companied with a sound that never ceases, louder 
than thunder, strikes the bold with horror, and 
the religious with veneration for nim that hath 
the power to control its burnings. 

The perpendicular height of Vesuvius is 3700 
feet, its North and East sides fertile, well culti- 
vated, and productive of vines; but the South and 


Whole clouds 


| sulphurous sinoke constantly issues from the top; | counted for this tradition, by supposing that the 
and occasionally, a violent explosion of stones, | frequent windings of the river afforded the pirates 
j with the emission of large streams of lava, ac-| a good opportunity to escape from pursuers, and 
companied by the several appendages of a vast) that the quietude of its banks favored secrecy. 

| volcano. | But the fruitless search, by which so many had 
| It is not one the least remarkable particulars re- | been tantalized and disappointed, was no doubt in- 
is 


|specting Vesuvius, that Pliny the naturalist was duced by the following facts, which occurred in 
| suffocated in one of its eruptions; for his curiosity ; Medford, a few years preceding the revolution. 

| impelling him too near, he foundhimselfinvolvedin| There were at that time slaves in Massachu- 
‘smoke and cinders when it was too late to retire; | setts; and one by the name of Scipio, belonging to 
\and his companions hardly escaped to give an! Mr. Poole, a respectable citizen in the middling 
‘account of the misfortune. This took place) class of life. Scipio had been purchased of a 
lA. D. 79. It was in that dreadful eruption that | sea-captain; and, as usual, no questions were 
|the city of Herculaneum was overwhelmed; the | asked how he came into his possession. Perhaps 
|ruins of which were accidentally discovered in| his mother fled with him at midnight from the 
| 1730, by some workmen, while digging a well, at | house which the kidnappers had set on fire; per- 
| sixty feet distance below the surface, and, what | haps they 


gagged him when, in the joy of his 
lis still more remarkable, forty feet below the bed heart, he was building sand-heaps on the beach; 
| 

i of the sea. 


| or perhaps they bound him hand and foot, when 
| Stromboli, one of the Lipari islands, on the | he was gathering sticks to boil his mother’s favo- 


Italian coast, which rises to an altitude of three | rite dinner of yams. No one could tell; nor 
| thousand feet, is remarkable for being in a state | could Scipio himself remember. <A tedious scene 
of incessant activity, yet never throwing out! of intermediate suffering had effaced it from his 
those torrents of lava which descend from other| memory. Contented to see the green earth and 
/volcanoes. Its perpetual flames have acquired breath the pure air, he capered and sung, and 
| for it the name of the light-house of the Mediter- | never thought what it meant to be a slave. In 
‘ranean. ‘Mr. Poole’s family he found very little to con- 
| Violent as are the eruptions of Etna and Ve-/ vince him of the misery of his situation. His 
|suvius, they are far surpassed by those of the | labor was by no means hard, he had wholesome 
'voleanoes of Iceland. Hecla, which has an ele-/ food, and the children loved him deaily for a 
vation of above five thousand feet, is the most | play-mate. He was, in truth, the merriest, most 
famous of the Icelandic burning mountains; but | good natured little fellow alive—full of the care- 
there are many other voleanoes which more than | less, hearty glee that resulis from a happy physi- 
rival it in the same island. Not above one third cal temperament. More than once when told to 
| of the —— which have taken place in Ice- | scour the great pewter platter, he was found with 
| land have been from Hecla. , tt placed on a bench, jumping up to the reflection 
Bishop Berkeley, in describing an eruption of | of his own white teeth and laughing eyes; and in 
Vesuvius, which he witnessed in 1717, says:— | the garden he might be often seen dancing with 
‘‘TImagine a vast torrent of liquid fire, rolling | his own shadow on the wall. Yet Scipio was an 
from the top, down the side of the mountain, and} active, industrious lad, and Mr. Poole found him 
with irresistible fury bearing down and consum-| a profitable servant. The least sickness or dis- 
ing vines, olives, and houses; and divided into} tress in the family at once tamed his heedless 
different channels, according to the inequalities of | mirth. On such occasions, Scipio was ready for 
the mountain. The largest stream seemed half aj any service, by night or day. Silently, with 
mile broad at least, and five miles long. | careful tread and watchful eye, he tended the 
1 walked so far before my companions up the | invalid as he would have tended his own infant 
mountain, along the side of the river of fire, that | brother. 
| 1 was obliged to retire in great haste, the sulphu- | 
| rous steam having surprised me, and almost taken | not only to the little ones of his master’s family, 
'away my breath. During our return, which was | but to all the children in the village. Every 
about three o’clock in the morning, the roaring of | youthful eye brightened at the approach of Scip, 
the mountain was heard all the way, while we | as they familiarly called him. 
observed it throwing up huge spouts of fire and} Thus many years passed on. Scipio grew 
burning stones, which falling resembled the stars | stronger and more laborious, but still retained 
in a rocket. the same kind and merry disposition. 

Sometimes I observed two or three distinct; Mr. Poole resided on the banks of Mystic 
columns of flame, and sometimes: one only that | river, not far from the place where Medford 
was large enough to fill the whole crater. These | bridge is now built. One day he sent his slave 
burning columns, and fiery stones, seemed to be | into the cellar to remove a pile of dirt and stones, 
shot a thousand feet perpendicularly above the | in order to repair a. portion of the cellar wall, 
summit of the volcano; and in this manner the | which had fallen. When he had been engaged 
mountain continued raging for six or eight days|in this work for some time, he suddenly ran up 
after,”’ stairs, with a face full of wonder, begging his 

master to come and see what a strange thing he 
had found. Upon examination, the strange thing 
proved to be a large rusty iron pot, full of silver 
pieces, and ignots of gold! Mr. Poole stood for 
a moment in utter amazement. ‘‘ Cover it again 
with dirt, Scipio,” said he, ‘‘ and don’t say a 
word about it to any body. You shall have some 
of it, Scip; but mind and say nothing about it.”’ 
| **O, yes, sure massa may trust Scip,”’ replied 
I have occasionally ithe slave: ‘‘ But oh, massa, how rich we shall 








These amiable qualities endeared the African, 











NARR ATIVE. 








OLD SCIP. 
[This story is founded’ on facts, says Mrs. Child, in the 
‘€ Oasis,’ which are familiar to the old inhabitants of Med- 
ford.] 
It has long been a tradition that pirate treas- 
ure, to a great amount, is hidden on the serpen- 
tine shores of the Mystic. 





seen cavities dug deep into the earth, which be- | be!” 


tray the midnight labors of those who have sought | 





West sides are covered with cinders and ashes; a 





Scipio fell asleep that night, dreaming of a 
Some have ac- little shop he would build for himself, where he 


the subterranean El Dorado. 
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might sell cake and candy to the children; and 
thinking not a little of a certain mulatto girl he 
had seen, for whose sake he had of late often 
wished to be a free man. 

The next day, Mr. Poole visited Boston. 
When he returned, he ordered Scipio to harness 
the horse to the cart, and carry a few barrels of 
his soundest russet apples to a West India cap- 
tain, whom he would find in King St. (now State 
street.) Seipio obeyed promptly—bustling round 
with the important and knowing look of a person 
who has possession of a great secret, and finds it 
hard to keep it. 

The horse and cart were brought home that 
evening by a white sailor; but Scipio was seen 
no more. 

In a short time, Mr. Poole built him a new 
house, and his wife appeared at meeting in rich 
flowered brocade, with gold buckles in her shoes, 
a ruby upon her finger, and large gold beads 
about her neck. The neighbors asked each oth- 
er how it was that Mr, Poole had so suddenly 
grown rich; but no one could answer. Several 
male and female slaves now supplied the place of 
Scipio. The easily acquired wealth brought its 
usual attendants; pride, vanity, and luxury. The 
sons, instead of the honest industry to which they 
had been accustomed, now spent chief of their 
time in riding to and from Boston, and learning 
to play on the French horn. The daughters 
slept half the day, and spent the other half in 
dressing themselves, and ‘trying tricks’ to ascer- 
tain whether they should marry a rich husband. 
That rusty iron pot proved a perfect ‘ bottle imp’ 
in the family. It destroyed peace and happiness, 
while it procured the indulgence of every wish. 

The neighbors, especially the children, often 
asked what had become of Scip. 
plied that Scipio always bad aturn for the sea; 
and having been a very good servant, he had al- 
lowed him to follow his inclination. 

As time passed away, and inquiries were re- 
peated, he shook his head and said he was afraid 
the poor fellow was wrecked; for he had heard 
nothing from him. 

Several years after the discovery of the gold, a 
merchant in Bosten who had known Mr. Poole 
and Scipio very well, went to the West Indies to 
transact some business. One day as he walked 
through a sugar plantation, where several gangs 
of negro slaves were at work, under the lash of 
the driver, he thought he recognised among them 
a familiar face. He looked again and doubted. 
Could that indeed be the laughing, the kind 
hearted Scipio? More than twenty years seemed 
added to his age; a settled gloom was on his 
countenance; his ancles were torn by iron fetters, 
and his back was deeply scarred by the tortur- 
ing whip. 

The slave looked up from his work a moment 
—their eyes met—‘ Ah, Scip, is it you?’ The 
poor fellow burst into tears. It was the first time 
for many a weary month, that he had heard the 
voice of kindness. ‘‘ But, Scipio, how came you 
here?” ‘' Oh, cursed gold, massa—cursed gold, 
massa.’’ He then told the story in his own sim- 
ple, artless way; adding, ‘‘ Gold make massa sell 
his honest Scip to cruel men. God never bless 
massa—never bless his children—God he curse 
that gold.” 

The gentleman was deeply affected, and promis- 
ed Scipio that he would try to buy him, and carry 
him to Boston. All the native buoyancy of the 
African returned at once. Hope again lighted his 
countenance. His wrongsand his sufferings were 
all forgotten. 

After some difficulties and delays, the purchase 
was completed, and Scipio returned to a state of 
comparative freedom. Nothing could exceed the 
gratitude and love he bore his new master. He 
watched his looks as anxiously as a mother 
watches her babe—he flew to anticipate his 
slightest wish—he would have sacrificed his life 
to save him pain. This devoted attachment met 
the reward it deserved. Scipio was in no respect 
treated like a slave; he was an humble but honor- 


Mr. Poole re- | 


led friend. In truth, it was a most patriarchal 
| and beautiful relation! 

| In Mr. Poole’s family the course was rapidly 
| downward. The mother died; father and sons be- 
| came intemperate, and the daughters vicious. 

| The gold soon melted away—houses and lands 
| fullowed—the children became vagabonds—and 
the last of the family died in the almhouse. Af- 
terward, when people took to bad courses, and 
‘ wasted their substance in riotous living,’ it was 
proverbially said, ‘ Old Scip’s curse has lighted 
on them.’ 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

Letters of a Traveller to his Children.=-NVo X. 

Dear S.—In my last to your sister E. B., I 
promised to give you some account of the found- 
er of this State, the venerable Roger Williams. 
I am the more anxious to do this, as I am appre- 
hensive that the histories which you have been 
accustomed to read have given rather an unfair 
account of this puritan father. It is undoubtedly 
true that the singularity of his views and the te- 
nacity with which held them, exposed him to the 
severe animadversion of most of the good and 
wise men of his day; but the experience of two 
hundred years has proved many of his views, 
which exposed him to great persecution and pri- 
vations, to be based on the immutable principles 
| of truth and righteousness. Hence as the preju- 
| dices of that day of comparative information are 
passing away and clearer light is rising upon us, 
| historians are beginning to develope new and in- 
| teresting traits of character in Roger Williams; 
land those which were fanatical and severe, are 








| passing away among the common infirmities inci- 
| dent to all great and good men. 

Roger Williams was liberally educated in Eng- 
‘land, his native country, and was a regularly or- 
| dained minister of the denomination called Brown- 
ists. This sect embodied those few honest and 
pious persons called puritans who were the most 
rigid in their opposition to the extravagance and 
corruptions of the established church. He fled 
from persecution in the mother country, and land- 
ed in New England in Feb. 1630, after a stormy 
passage of 66 days. He was then but a little 
more than thirty years of age. According to Mr. 
Graham’s History, he was first settled at Ply- 
mouth, and after about two years invited to take 
charge of a church in Salem. While here his dif- 
ficulties with the’ government came to a crisis. 
The views which he entertained concerning the 
unlawfulness of civil oaths, not excepting the oath 
of allegiance, and more especially that the magis- 
trate had no right to restrain or direct the con- 
sciences of ren in religious matters, brought up- 
on him the censures and the enactments of the au- 
thorities ofthe colony. In maintaining the above 
views and some others of like nature, it cannot 
be denied that he acted with an undue degree of 
severity toward those who differed from him. He 
refused to commune with them at the Lord’s table, 
and prohibited his church, as far as his authority 
and example would go, from doing the same. 
Still, however, the main point of contention be- 
tween him and his brethren and the magistrates, 
was his rigid adherence to the principle that any 
thing short of unlimited toleration of all religions, 
was detestable persecution. The ministers as- 
sembled and declared any one worthy of banish- 
ment who should obstinately assert that the civil 
magistrate might not intermeddle, even to stop a 
church from apostacy and ruin. 

You, my dear S., have already learned that the 
above principle, as maintained by this venerable 
man, is now adopted as a fundamental principle in 
our free and independent Republic. Never- 
theless such were the views of great and good 
men in those days of less liberality and light, that 
Mr. Williams was summoned to appear before the 
General Court to answer for his treasonable opin- 
ions. Here he resolutely declared himself ‘‘ ready 
40 be bound and banished, and even to die in New 








England” rather than to renounce the ground h. 
had taken or the opinions he had formed. A vote 
of banishment was recorded against him. It was 
resolved to send him back to his native country, 
and when the officers of justice repaired to his 
house in Salem to apprehend him, he had, three 
days before,set out alone and in rigid winter, for his 
asylum among the natives of the forest. ‘‘ For 
fourteen weeks,” says he, ‘‘ I was sorely tost in 
a bitter winter season, not knowing what bed or 
bread did mean.” ‘*‘ Often in the stormy night,” 
says Mr. Bancroft, ‘‘ he had neither fire nor food, 
nor company; often he wandered without a guide, 
and had no house but a hollow tree.” He first 
pitched his tent in Seekonk; but this was found to 
belong to the colony of Plymouth, and there was 
no refuge for him here. Accordingly in June, 
1636, the venerable founder and law giver of 
Rhode Island, with five companions, embarked 
on thestream. A frail Indian canoe contained the 
founder of an independent state and its earliest 
citizens. Tradition marks the spring near which 
they landed. To express his unbroken confi- 
dence in the mercies of God, Williams called the 
place ‘‘ Providence.” ‘‘I desired,” said he, ‘it 
might be a shelter for persons distressed for con- 
science.” 

The country in which Mr. Williams now found 
himself quietly settled, belonged to the Narragan- 
set Indians. Not long after, however, by fair 
deed from the Chiefs, he became the proprietor of 
an extensive country, which he consecrated to 
civil and religious freedom, ‘‘ reserving to him- 
self not one foot of land, not one tittle of political 
power more than he granted to servants and 
strangers.” After having lived in great quietness 
with the natives around him, and having mani- 
fested the kindest feelings toward his. persecutors, 
he came to his grave in full age, as a shock of 
corn.is gathered in ripe in its season. He de- 
parted this life at some time between the 16th 
of Jan. and the 10th of May 1683, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. The place of his sepul- 





|chre has been much sought for, but never fully 


ascertained; his dust rests somewhere in the 
northeast section of the city which he founded 
and named. So much for the life and character 
of this persecuted pilgrim. I trust you will now 
read his name on the page of history with some- 
what more favorable views than you have hitherto 
done. May the dew of your youth be given to 
God, and may you die the death of the righteous, 
and your last end be like his. Adieu, &c. 








“MORALITY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companien. 
A BALL AND A DEATH BED. 

In the spring of 18—, the youth of the town 
of H n proposed to have a ball; they met, 
chose their managers, fixed the time, made all ne- 
cessary arrangements, and looked forward to the 
day with impatience. One of the number was a 
young man by the name of F , who had en- 
joyed a pious education, and had never been al- 
lowed to attend balls. A short time before this, 
he left the parental roof, and was apprenticed; 
his parents having taken care to place him in a 
pious family. Some of his companions enter- 
tained fears that he would not be allowed to ‘go, 
and expressed them to him; but he was determined 
on going, had invited his lady, and went so far as 
to swear that he would go at all hazards. But 
before the day arrived, F. was seized with a fev- 
er; and was removed to his father’s house, which 
was but a few rods from the ball room. The dis- 
ease resisted the power of medicine, baffled the 
skill of the physician; and he grew worse and 
worse. The night he anticipated spending in the 
ball room, he spent writhing under a scorching 
fever, deprived of his reason; and the next night 
he died; his soul went into eternity, we have 
reason to fear unprepared. There we must leave 
him. 

















Dear reader, had F. enjoyed his reason, would 
he not probably broke out in exclamations like 
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ese, ‘Oh if God would but spare me this once; hope. 


But it was in vain. Caroline felt that 


che would but grant me one more trial; if he|she had grieved the Holy Spirit from her heart, 


would but indulge me with one more opportunity | 
of salvation; how would I improve it to his glory, | 
and my soul’seternal interest?’ But no, his time | 
had arrived, and he must appear before his God, 
prepared or unprepared. The writer of this and 
F. were companions in youthful vanities, and 
well does he recollect the effect of F.’s death on 
his mind; it was a voice to him, and to all who 
become acquainted with these facts, saying ‘‘ pre- 
pare to meet thy God.” Since then he hopes 
he has obtained that peace and enjoyment which 
nothing short of an interest in Christ can afford. 
Dear youth, should you ever propose to attend 
a ball, or any other place of amusement, where 
the thoughts of God, death, judgment, and eter- 
nity are excluded, I beseech you to pause and 
consider, that before the day arrives, you may be 
in eternity, or stretched ori a dying bed. D. J. L, 
[The author of this affecting narrative has left his name 
with the Editor, as evidence of its authenticity. 
comment. We hope it wili be remembered.] 











It needs no 











OBITUARY. 








UNHAPPY DEATH OF CAROLINE. 
**My Spirit shall not always strive with man,”’ 
are the words of God. As he is immutable, so his 
word is true and unalterable. While he warns us 
in the Scriptures to ‘‘ quench not the Spirit,” he 
expressly declares that those who do thus, shall be 
destroyed, without remedy. O, how great is the 
danger of those who stifle the voice of conscience, 
who ‘‘ quench the Spirit’? of God, and harden 
their hearts against his influences. Let the fol- 
lowing account of a youth serve as a warning to 
all, to call upon the Lord, while he may be-found 
—to seek him while he is near. 

Caroline was blessed with religious pri- 
vileges: she was instructed from week to week, 
and from year to year in the Sabbath school. 
Oftentimes was she the subject of religious im- 
pressions, and was sometimes almost persuaded to 
become a Christian. She felt that she needed an 
interest in Christ to prepare her for death, and 
knew that without repentance for sin and faith in 
Jesus Christ, she could not be happy. She re- 
peatedly formed the resolution of devoting herself 
to God, but such resolves proved like the ‘‘ early 
dew, which soon vanisheth away.’? Thus pass- 
ed her childhood. Procrastinating the important 
duty of repentance, she struggled against convic- 
tion for sin, she hardened her heart against God 
and his Spirit, and presumptuously looked for- 
ward to a more convenient season, when she 
could better attend to the eoncerns of her soul. 
But while she thus neglected duty, time passed, 
the days of her youth had nearly fled, when dis- 
ease attacked her constitution, and Caroline was 
compelled to lie upon a bed of sickness. Then 
she needed the comfort and peace which the reli- 
gion of Jesus bestows upon its possessors, but 
she enjoyed no such peace. Her chamber was 
not the ehamber of piety; it was not the privileg- 
ed abode of an humble, happy Christian. Though 
aware of her dangerous situation, yet she could 
not decide willingly then to die; she hoped, (almost 
against hope) for life and restored health. One 
beautiful summer’s day, Caroline seated herself 
by the door of the house, where she could behold 
the beauties of the surrounding prospect. All 
nature presented an inviting aspect; and, as she 
looked upon each spot endeared to her by the re- 
membrance of former pastimes, and longed to 
enjoy a repetition of them, she exclaimed, in a 
solemn and impressive manner, ‘‘O! mother, I 
cannot die,—TI will not die!” 

From that day, Caroline was confined to her 
bed: all hopes of her recovery were gone, and 
the solemn realities of death, presented themselves 
to her mind. Her minister and Christian friends 
often conversed with her upon the state of her 
soul, and begged her to yield her heart to God, 





longer than she had. 
of Tarsus. Still she did not feel at liberty to 
draw any consolation from such cases as these, 
for she felt that she was accountable to God for 
her own sins, and that they were exceedingly 
great and numerous. I asked her if she would tell 
me how old she was. Her reply was, ‘ nine years.’ 
I was peculiarly struck with her remarks, and es- 





while life remained. They urged her to repent 
of her sins, and seek salvation while there was 





pecially so, when I learned her age. 
girl, thought I, only nine years of age, feels that 


and assured her friends, that it was ‘‘ too late” 
for her to find mercy. They told her of the wil- 
lingness of the Saviour to save all who came unto 
him, and repeatedly urged her to seek him. Her 
minister desired to pray with her, but Caroline 
would not pray for herself, or suffer others to 
pray for her. She continued firm in the belief 
that there was no mercy for her, and constantly 
assured her friends that it was ‘‘too late—too late.”’ 
Thus she remained until death, unwilling and un- 
prepared to meet God, in judgment, and yet as- 
sured by her own conscience, that her day of 
grace was over; that the harvest was past, the 
summer ended, and her soul not saved.—S.S. Tr. 











RELIGION. 








An old Sinner at the age of nine years. 

I fancy I can almost hear some of my little 
readers say, on casting an eye at the head of this 
article, How can such a thing be? How cana 
person under any circumstances, be properly 


|called an old person at the age of nine years? I 


will give you the reasons I have for making such 
a statement, and when you have read, or patient- 
ly listened to the whole story, I believe you will 
justify me in the use of such language. During 
the spring of 1834, I spent about six weeks jour- 
neying in the State of Maine. In my travels, I 


called on an old friend, the Rev. Mr. H—, of 


B—. He invited me to pass the night with him, 
which I did. 





her sins are so great, and numerous in the sight 
of God, that he will never forgive her, how ought 
those to feel who have spent fifty, or sixty, or 
even seventy years in sin, and yet never thought 
they were deserving of much punishment for 
the few sins they could commit in this short 
life. And when I hear young persons, as I some- 
times do, excusing themselves from religion, on 
the ground that they shall have more favorable 
opportunities when they have become older,I often | 
think of the remarks of this little girl, who, when 
her eyes were opened to see her real condition 
felt that she was an old sinner in the sight of God, 
though but nine years of age.—ib. W.H. D. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 





A SOLDIER’S SON. 

At a public meeting of Sunday-school teachers | 

and friends, held some time ago, a gentleman re- * 
lated the following facts:— 

I have often heard a boy, once one of my 
most intimate acquaintance, and who is now 
grown. up to years of maturity, declare, that the 
blessings he had received from Sabbath-school 
instruction were incalculable. He was born in 
the year 1800, a period when Europe was con- | 
vulsed from one end to the other; war and blood- } 
shed deluged its plains, while anarchy and confu- 
sion prevailed in every direction. In addition to 
these calamities, Divine Providence, displeased 
with the wickedness of man, blasted the harvests, 
so that, besides the horrors of war, famine pre- 


In the evening he informed me | vailed in many places; and many families, to whom 
that he had an inquiry meeting appointed, and | 


should be happy to have me attend with him. I! were visited with this awful calamity. The father 


made some objections, stating that I was a stran-| 


want and its attendant miseries had been unknown, 


of that boy, meeting with some disappointment in 


ger, and that I was well aware of the embarrass- \life, left his wife and child, entered the army of | 


ment, which young converts or inquirers often 
feel in opening their mind freely before a stranger. 
He said he was confident there would be no such 


his Britannic majesty, and rushed into the mortal 
conflict which raged on the continent. From that 
circumstance, as the boy grew up, the principal 


objection on the part of the inquirers, and that a, means by which he obtained the rudiments of 


word of advice from a stranger might have a very 
happy effect. Upon this I consented, and accom- 
panied him to the place of meeting. There were 


twelve present, who were cither inquirers, or had | ly learning to read the word of God, &c., or 
within a few days been permitted to hope in the| 


After the meeting had been | 


i 


mercy of the Lord. 
opened, my friend pointed out to me a seat, con- 
taining four or five young misses. Those young 
misses, said he, I believe are all inquirers, and I 
wish you to converse with them as you may think 
proper. I seated myself near them, and com- 
mencing at one end of the seat, went through, 
conversing a few minutes with each one in turn. 
The last I came to, was a little girl, who appear- 
ed to be some years younger than the others. 
‘* Well, my dear,” said, I as I addressed myself to 
her, ‘‘ you appear to be younger than the rest of 
your companions, but I trust you are old enough 
to feel the importance of the stand you have taken, 
and that you have come here this evening out of 
the purest motives.” I asked her if she had any 
hope that the Lord had pardoned her sins. She 
replied she had not. I then endeavored to point 
out to her the way of eternal life, by directing 
her to the Savior, as the only door of hope to the 
guilty sinner. I found her not altogether igno- 
rant of the way; but her main difficulty seemed 


to be, that she regarded her own case as an ex- 
ception. 


She said she had been so great a sin- 
ner, and had sinned against God so long, that she 
felt afraid he would never forgive her. I pointed 


her to one or two instances where God had evident- 
ly forgiven those who had doubtless been as great 


sinners as she, and certainly had sinned much 
Such an instance was Saul 


If this little 











learning was a Sabbath-school, in the neighbor- 
hood where he resided. But he derived higher 
advantages from attending that school, than mere- 


even than committing portions of that word to 
memory. It was the frequent practice of a vene- 
rable and pious old gentleman, who, at that time, 
had the principal direction of the school, and who 
in no small degree supported it by his benevo- 
lence, to address the children in a very plain and 
familiar manner, on the things which make for their 
eternal peace; warning them of the danger of living 
insin, and pointing out to them Jesus Christ as the 
only Saviour of sinners. Often on these occa- 
sions, even as early as nine or ten years of age, 
the tears of contrition were ready to flow down 
the cheeks of the youth; and although, for a 
length of time, these impressions on his mind 
were not followed by conversion, I have heard 
him say, that they were as a curb on his vicious 
inclinations. At length when little more than 


thirteen years of age, the Lord, by the influences 
of his Holy Spirit, powerfully applied to his mind 


a sermon he heard delivered from Rom. xii. 1. 


and he resolved, by God’s grace, to devote him- 
self to his service,and became a member of a Wes- 
leyan church. 
gaged as a Sabbath-school teacher; and, about 
the same time as a conductor of prayer-meetings. 
In his eighteenth year he was called to labor as a 
local preacher; and sometime after he was ap- 
pointed a leader of a class or experience meeting: 
and J have frequently heard him gratefully de- 
clare, during the last twelve years, that if he has 
been of the least use in the Lord’s vineyard; if 
his humble labors have been blessed to the con- 
version of any sinner; if any mourning penitent 
has been directed to that ‘‘ fountain open for sin 
and uncleanness;”’ if any of God’s children have 
been instructed, edified, and comforted by his 
labors, under God it is owing to the institution of 
Sabbath-schools. 


About the age of fifteen, he en- 


And now, brethren, (said the speaker,) if you 


desire any farther corroboration of this statement, 
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if you would like to know the name of that boy, 
he is called , and is no other than the 
person who has now the honor of addressing you; 
and I am not ashamed thus publicly to acknowl- 
edge the immense debt of gratitude I owe to this 
most blessed institution. And should I neglect 
to promote, as far as I am able, the welfare of 
sabbath-schools, every countenance in this as- 
sembly would reproach me with ingratitude, and 
every stone in this building would rise up to my 
condemnation. [S. S. Anecdotes. 





BENEVOLENCE. 





GREEK CHILDREN’S LOVE OF LEARNING. 


From the interest which some of our young readers take 


in the Greek Children, we think the following extracts from 


the Journal of Mr. King, Missionary at Athens, the cap- 
ital of Greece, will be found, interesting :— 

April 7, 1834. Received 72 copies of the Pen- 
teteuch and book of Joshua, in modern Greek. 
This is a precious treasure. Sold a few copies of 
it. An orphan boy, member of our Gymnasium, 
came and begged me to give him acopy. As he 
brings milk for us every morning from the shep- 
herds, my wife gave him a drachm, and told him 
that he must go and get another drachm, and then 
he could purchase the book he wished, as the 
price Mr. Leeves fixed for it istwo drachms. To 
this he replied, and as he spoke, the tears came 
in his eyes, (he is one of the poor orphans, who 
has received, and still receives, his bread from me 

ratuitously,) ‘* Madam, you know very well that 
have nothing.” I could not see him wecping 
for the word of God. So I gave him another 








drachm, as a reward for his services in bringing 
milk, and then said to him, now you have two 


drachms, what will you purchase with them, this \~ 


book or some sweet things? ‘‘ No, no! this book, | 
this book,’’ replied he hastily stretching out his} 
hand to give me the money, as if he feared even | 
the thought of purchasing any thing else. Three 
orphans, members of the Gymnasium, came and 
asked permission to be absent for a week, to go 
and labor, and so acquire money enough to pur- 
chase it. Recollecting that I had received a few| 
days previous one dollar and a quarter from some | 
children in a, charity school in Wilmington, Del-| 
aware, for the purpose of purchasing the sacred | 
scriptures for some poor person in Greece, I de-| 
voted it to the purchase of three copies of the | 
Penteteuch and one of the Psalms, one of which 
I gave to one of these three orphans. The other | 
copies I gave to other orphans, whom I supposed 
still more needy. 


19. Many of the students called, some to ask | 


an explanation of some passage in the Penteteuch, | 


some for one thing, some for another, so that I 


_— 








EDITORIAL. 
; Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
When the Judgment day comes. 

‘© What will you do, Maria, when the Judgment 
day comes?—God says you know, we must not work 
Sabbath days.” 

This was the remark of a little girl belonging to the 
Mason Street Infant Class, to her nursery maid on 


hearing that she had been doing some mending on the 
Sabbath. 

O that all, before they set about any unnecessary 
work on the sabbath, would hear and heed the little 
girl’s question: What will you do when the Judgment 
day comes? Boston, March 9, 1835. 


We hope the little girl will always remember the 
question she put to her nurse—if she does, it will save 
her from a great deal of trouble. 

If she should ever feel inclined to disobey her moth- 
er, or dishonor her father, or speak unkindly to a broth- 
er or sister—let her ask herself, ‘* What will I do 
when the Judgment day comes?” 


If she should ever be tempted to speak wicked ! 


words, or say what is not true, or slander the charac- 
ter of another—let her think, ‘* What will I do, when 
the Judgment day comes?” 

If she should neglect to read the Bible, or omit se- 
cret prayer, or needlessly stay at home from Meeting 
on the Sabbath—W hat will she do, when the Judg-'| 
ment day comes? 

Ifshe does not repent of her sins; if she does not give 
her heart to the Savior; if she does not keep his com- 
mandments—Oh, what will she do when the Judg- 
ment day comes? 

And we advise the reader to remember this impres- 


| sive question, for the same reasons. 
} sete 





| their simil 


MISCELLANY. 


Caroline S—— of Fitchburg, when only four and a 
| half years old, manifested a high regard for the word 
,of God. Often was she seen to kiss the Bible with 
great emotion, at the same time exclaiming, ‘ O the 
| Bible! It is the best book in the world.’ 
‘ This is a precious book indeed! 
appy the child that loves to read: 
*Tis God’s own word, which He has given. 
To show our souls the way to heaven!” 
Caroline judged of the excellence of other books by. 
arity to this best of books. Her Sabbath- 


school books, she said, were not pretty or good, unless 
| they told about God and Jesus Christ 


[S. S. Visitor, 


Interesting to Sabbath-school Children, 
One of the Secretaries of the American Home Mis- 





sionary Society, lately received the following note, en- 


closing nine dollars. ‘‘ The enclosed is a contribution of 
the Sabbath school children of the Presbyterian society 
in Palmyra. By their vote, it is to be applied to the 


scarcely got time to walk out during the whole day. | penefit of the Society of which you are an agent. They 
20, After service at my house in the after-| have but just begun to make contributions, and evince 

noon, several of the students stopped and asked | a zeal that should shame some older Christians.” 

me questions about the sacred. Scriptures. One| Pastor’s Journal. 

of the smaller ones asked whether John the Bap- | «Do good to them that hate you.” 

tist had wings? and why he was thus painted in| ‘That I egy: is , 

their churches? I replied, that if he were a bird | 8 SSS BO SS See SES ettee 


cee eae al b h |child willsay. And so it is hard to obey the words of 
he must have had wings, but a man “" not. | our Savior while you remain is your present state of 
Another asked if he had-not.two heads? if one|impenitence. But when you have given to Christ 


did not grow out immediately when the other was your heart, and love him better than any earthly being, 

cut off? In answer to this, I referred them to the | it will be comparatively easy to ‘do good to them that 

Scriptures, which. say that his. disciples took up hate you.’ Have you never read about Asaad Shidiak, 

his body and buried it. Another asked about an-, me ee ee he — those who used 
ne ; = : | him so shamefully! e not only prayed for his per- 

gel’s wings, etc. So I was occupied till nearly |. : pages. 

four o’clock, in conversing on subjects.connected | seeeeane See aay, 0 Saas Sree, Se oe een Se 


; ae gg ; ‘ turned the other also, saying thus he was commanded 
with religion. 1 rejoiced in this, and felt that I\t> do by his Divine Master. If one who was born 
could thank God for having opened such a door in heathen lands, where there is much opposition to sa- 


before me here, that I have as much.asI can pos-| cred truth, could obey this injunction of his Redeemer, 





sibly do in expounding the sacred Scriptures. 
Different students of the third class have, of | 


| 


their own accord, expressed to me how much they | 


felt indebted for the study of the Scriptures. One 
of them said to me yesterday, ‘‘ Before you ex- 
pounded to us the gospel, we knew nothing of it, 


and we were continually in quarrels and disputes; | 


but now, we are more easily reconciled and for- 
give one another.” 


[Missionary Herald. ' 


how much easier will itbe for you to love and bless those 
who hate and persecute you. I.am anxious that chil- 
dren should think more about this subject, and feel it 
to be of the first importance that they treat those kind- 
ly who in any way try to injure them. [S.S. Instructor. 


Dram-Drinking Disgraceful, 
A gentleman who was in the habit of daily taking 
his drams, travelling in a certain part of the country, 
stopped at a public house, and going inte the bar- 





\ a 
room, said to the bar-keeper, who wasa lad, ‘ Boy do 
you know me?? ‘ Nosir,’ replied the lad. ‘ Well then, 
said he, ‘ make me a glass of brandy sling.’ 


[Springfield Gazette. 
[This is the effect of Rum-drinking—it makes a man do thar 


which he is ashamed of—and yet he is such a sdave to his appetite, 
that he cannot resist its incessant calls. May every reader of this, 
keep himself free from such a tyrant.] 





The Ambitious Crane. 


There was an old washer-man: who used to pass all 
his days by the side of a river, and knew neither work 
nor pleasure beyond that of beating the clothes of the 
villagers upon a large stone on the bank, and then 
rinsing them in the stream; and there was an aged 
crane, who never failed also to pass the whole day in 
the same place, picking up the worms and insects in 
the mud, so that they became familiar and were seldom 
seen apart. One day, a hawk happened to fly across 
in pursuit of a lark, which he quickly pounced upon, 
and bore offin his talons. ‘The crane was amazed at 
the audacity and success of a bird so much smaller 
than himself, and felt quite disgraced to think that 
| with such long legs and neck, and a body ten times as 
| hig, he should go on groping in the mud for worms; so 
| he resolved to seek higher game. Shortly after he 
had taken this resolution, a pigeon passed by, and the 

crane set off in pursuit of her, imitating, as far as he 

was able, all the actions of the hawk; but before he 
had got high enough to make a fine descent, the pig- 
eon had lighted upon the bank; and the crane, hastily 
dropping upon her, broke both his legs in the violence 
of the fall. 

The wisest thing we can do, is to follow the pur- 
suits that belong to our station, and be content with 
the proper exercise of our particular talents. 

[Week Day Book.. 


The Fox and his Cub. 


A young fox asked his father if he could’ not teach 
him some trick to defeat the dogs, if he should fall in 
withthem. ‘The father had grown gray in a long life 
of depredation and danger, and his sears bore witness 
to his narrow escapes in the chase, or his less honora- 
ble encounters with the faithful guardians of the hen- 
roost. He replied, with a sigh, “ After all my expe- 
rience, I am forced to confess that the best trick is—to 
keep out of their way.” 

The safest mode of dealing with a quarrelsome ‘w 
[2. 








son is to keep out of his way. 





POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO MY YOUNG FRIEND MARY 
Opon the Death of her Sister. 
Mary! dear Mary, well I know 
‘That sadness fills thine heart; . 
Thy sister hath been called to go, 
And thou from her to part; 
I know the tear-drops dim thine eye, 
That changed is every tone, 
And oft I seem to hear thee sigh, 
For thau art left alone. 


Day after day thou’st seen her fade—. 
But though her cheek grew pale, 

Upon her brow there was no shade, 
Nor did her spirit fail; 

For oh! her s6ul was.fill’d with peace, 
She wept no bitter tear, 

But waited still for her release, 
Without an anxious fear. 

I know you’ll miss her, when you kneel 
To list-your father’s prayer— 

In dreams she’ll to your pillow steal; 
You’! wake—she’ll not be there. 

You'll miss her kindly proffer’d aid, 
Your lessons to explain, 

But tho’ you wish she’d longer staid, 
To her, your loss is gain. 

She’s left thee, Mary! but the light 
Of her example gleams 

Around thee still, from morn till night, 
Oh! watch its sacred beams! 

And Mary, love like her the place. 
Where prayer doth oft arise, 

Seek, as she sought, the means of grace, 
And raise to Heaven your cries! 

And then, one day you’ll surely meet 
That sister dear, with joy, 

And you with her shall have a seat 
Where bliss hath no alloy! 

With her you’ll join that rapt’rous song, 
Now swelling in the skies, 

And share, with all the holy throng, 
That love which never dies. 

Stockbridge, Dec. 1834. 


b] 





A. D. W. 








